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EDUCATION “ECONOMIES” 


Memorandum issued by the National Union of Women Teachers for consideration by:— 


Members of Parliament; and 
Members of Local Education Authorities 


ny EN Circular 242 on educational expenditure was first issued and it was announced that 

further economies were impending, the National Union of Women Teachers pointed out 
that, in view of the conditions already existing in the education service, there could not fail to be a 
disastrous effect upon education if these proposals were carried out. Now, with the issue of 
Circular 245 imposing restrictions on educational building, and with the reports of Local Education 
Authorities’ schemes for meeting the request for a 5 per cent. cut in their education estimates for 
1952-53, it is clear that the Union’s claim was fully justified. 


The Minister has emphasised that, far from there being a cut in educational expenditure, the 
estimates provide for neariy £10,000,000 a year in excess of those for last year. This sum does not, 
however, compensate for the additional school population of 250,000 children, for the continual rise 
in prices, particularly of books and paper, and for the increased charge for teachers’ salaries since 
Ist April, 1951. Consequently, though expenditure may be increased, educational facilities will 
be reduced. 


The validity of the Minister's claim that it will be possible to complete the building required 
by 1952-53 is doubted for, although the work leit uncompleted on the stoppage of the building pro- 
gramme for the last three months of 1951-1952 is to be carried forward to next year, the total 
value of the new programme for 1952-1953 is to be restricted to that of the original programme, 
with a resultant saving which has been estimated at about £40 million. Consequently, in Stafford- 
shire, for example, where 3,840 primary school places and 2,330 secondary school places were to 
have been provided in the two years 1951-1953, under the revised programme there will be ihe 
same number of secondary school places, but that for primary schools has been cut by 1,080. Yet 
the number of children in primary schools is expected to increase steadily during the next few years 
and there are in Staffordshire no fewer than nine schools on the 1925 black list: that is, schools 
which for over twenty-five years have been condemned as unsuitable for use. 


Many examples could be given of devices already adopted in order to provide “teaching 
spaces” for children. In one school two drying rooms have been turned into classrooms: in another, 
two huts condemned as unsuitable after the 1914-18 war have been taken into use: it is common 
for general purposes rooms to be used as classrooms, and an infants’ school for 350 children in the 
Midlands expects toi house over 600 children in September. 


The suggestion that, for example, a four-form entry secondary school, designed for twenty 
forms, can accommodate twenty-four forms merely at the cost of “some inconvenience” shows a 
lamentable lack of understanding of the working of a secondary school. Such a school may have 
twenty-six or more “teaching spaces” but these are normally the special subjects rooms—art rooms, 
laboratories, housecraft, needlework, woodwork or metalcraft rooms—and the fitments' essential 
for their proper purpose make them unsuitable for use as form rooms. If, however, they are so 
used, their value as special subjects rooms may be largely destroyed. The laboratory, for instance, 
could not be used for lengthy experiments covering more than one lesson, and the teacher could 
not have access to the room for setting-up. experiments beforehand. (It may be remarked that the 
present difficulty in recruiting science teachers will be increased under these conditions of working.) 


Even more deplorable is the suggestion that, when the roll of the primary schools passes its 
peak, the spare places should be utilised not, as would be reasonable, for reducing the size of the 
33,000 classes of more than forty children in primary schools, but by deferring the transfer of chil- 


dren to secondary schools for not more than a year. Thus, the course at the secondary modern 
school may be reduced to something over three years. 


The N.U.W.T. protests most strongly against this undermining of the promised secondary 
education for all children. What is a temporary expedient within the education service is an 
opportunity permanently lost in the life of the individual child, and it will fall most hardly upon 
those children who have the greatest need of encouragement to take advantage of the education 
available to them, for it is the secondary modern schools which will be most affected. 


Another point of great concern is the deferment of work in providing special schools for 
handicapped children. Attention is drawn to figures given in the House of Commons recently, 
that there are to-day some 22,000 children awaiting entrance to special schools. For many of 
these children it is little short of tragedy that they are deprived of their only opportunity of 
systematic teaching. 


Finally, the N.U.W.T. deeply deplores the holding up of work on training colleges for 
teachers. The fundamental need in the development of a sound system of education is a good 
supply of well-trained teachers, At present, the rate of recruitment is insufficient to meet the 
requirements, with the consequence that the Minister envisages that there will be no general 
reduction in the size of classes until 1960. Indeed, it is likely that classes will increase in size 
for the next few years. This is, in itself, one of the greatest deterrents to recruitment of teachers ; 
and, while it may be the case that the teaching. profession has its fair share of the pupils who 
follow the full secondary school course, there is room for an investigation to find a means of 
encouraging the 10,000 girls who leave the secondary grammar school at the age of fifteen years 
and the further 17,000 who leave at sixteen to stay for the full course and so widen the field 
from which teachers may be recruited. 


The N.U.W.T. asserts that the Government’s proposals do not represent economy but a parsi- 
mony in educational expenditure which, by severely limiting the educational opportunities of the 
majority of children, will have a detrimental effect on their development at a time when the qualities 
of character, skill and intellectual attainment which are nurtured by a sound education are more 
essential than ever before for the well-being of the people. 


